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THE LOST MINES OF SANTA CATALINA. 
(From the Overland Monthly, by permission.) 

BY }. M. GUINN. 

Few, if any, of the summer visitors that ma:ke flying visits to Santa 
Catalina, to bathe in the placid waters of its numerous bays, chase 
the wild goat over its rugged hills, or angle for jewfish, are aware 
that the island was once the scene of an old-time mining rush. 

Yet more than a half a century ago the island swarmed with 
honest miners, who prospected its mountains and valleys, who delved 
into its canons, and tunneled into its hills, in search of the precious 
metals. 

The existence of these metals on the island of Santa Catalina was 
known long before the acquisition of California by the United States, 
George Yount, a pioneer of 1830, who witfi Pryor, Wolfskill, 
Laughlin, and Prentiss, built a schooner at San Pedro for the pur- 
pose of hunting sea-otter, found on one of his trips to the island 
some rich outcroppings. 

It does not appear, however, that he set much value upon his dis- 
covery at that time. He was hunting sea-otter, not gold mines. 
After the discovery of gold at Coloma and the wild rush of gold 
hunters to the Coast, Yount recalled to mind his find on Santa Cata- 
lina. He made three trips to the island in search of his lost lode, 
but without success. His last trip was made in 1854. 

The Kern River gold rush in 1857, the San Gabriel placers in 1859, 
and the discovery of the Colorado River diggings in 1862 caused a 
stampede to the southern country. A tradition of Yount's lost mine 
was still extant in Los Angeles. This directed attention to Catalina 
as a prospective mining region. 

The first location of a claim was made in April 1863, by Martin M. 
Kimberly and Daniel E. Way. It was supposed at the time that 
it was Yount's lost mine. At a miners' meeting held on the island 
April 20, 1863, the San Pedro Mining District was formed, and a 
code of mining laws formulated "for the government of the locaters 
of veins or lodes of quartz, or other rock containing precious 
metals, and ores, gold, silver, copper, galena, or other minerals or 
mines that may be discovered, taken up, or located in Los Angeles 
county, San Pedro District, State of California." 
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The boundaries of the district were about as indefinite as Elder 
Pratt's diocese, which extended from "the rivers to the ends of the 
earth." San Pedro Mining District included "all the islands of Los 
Angeles County, and the Coast Range of mountains, between the 
northern and southern boundaries of said county." 

Three hundred feet constituted a claim, the "original locater" 
being allowed six hundred feet. At least six days' work each 
month shall be done on a claim, otherwise "the claim, vein, lead or 
lode, with all its appurtenances shall be jumpable" — so read the by- 
laws. 

The first discoveries were made near the isthmus on the north- 
western part of the island. The principal claims were in Fourth of 
July Valley, Cherry Valley and on Mineral Hill. Later on, discov- 
eries were made on the eastern end of the island. 

A site for a city was located on Wilson Harbor. Lots were 
staked off, and Queen City became the mining metropolis of Santa 
Catalina. 

Numerous discoveries were made. Within less than a year 
notices of claims to nearly one hundred thousand feet of leads, 
lodes, or veins, with their dips, spurs, and angles, were recorded 
in the recorder's office of Los Angeles county ; and probably three 
times that number of claims were located that were either recorded 
in the district records on the island, or were not recorded at all. 
The discoverer of a lode had to post a notice stating the number of 
feet he and his partners claimed ; and notices were as thick as 
"leaves in Vallambrosa." 

The lodes ran in all directions, cropping out in unexpected places, 
and the dips, spurs, angles, variations, and sinuosities, were as 
eccentric as the lodes. Every man ran them to suit himself. If 
his spur ran into his neighbor's claim, his neighbor was at liberty 
either to make a variation in his claim or hold on to his original 
location vi et armis. There was nothing small about these old 
miners, — if the island was not big enough to locate all of a claim on 
it, they ran a few feet out over the ocean, — a simplified system of 
watering stock. 

Unlike Romeo they believed there is something in a name. A 
taking name might help to sell doubtful stock. Accordingly rom- 
ance, history, mythology, the heavens above and the earth beneath, 
were put under requisition to supply striking names for the numer- 
ous brood of claims. The nomenclature, like that of many another 
mining camp, was a queer medley of classic terms, common-place 
names, and Western slang, and often threw together strange and 
laughable incongruities. The immortal gods and goddesses, Jupiter 
and Neptune, Juno and Minerva, were staked oflf in claims, and 
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for a consideration in the coin of the realm it was possible for a 
mortal to buy hundreds of feet of a god or a goddess. The huntress 
Diana played hide and seek on Mineral Hill with staid old Ben 
Franklin. An angle of the North Star made a grievous rent in the 
belt of Orion. The Yellow Jacket made a vicious dip at the Bride 
of Abydos, and a spur of the American Eagle scratched the head of 
the British Lion. 

The orthography of the "Notice is hereby given that we, the 
undersigned, claim," and so forth, was often rich, rare, and racy. 
These honest old miners were not of the kind that are lost by hesi- 
tation. They were men of deeds, not words. If words had to be 
spelled they were spelled, and the variations and sinuosities of 
Webster never interfered with their spelling. If the interpolation 
of a capital Ri in Orion converted the Greek hunter into the de- 
scendant of an Irish king, it was only another proof that "when 
Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war." If the father of 
gods and men became through an orthographic metamorphosis the 
father of Jews, — Jew-pater, — it did not in the least affect the 
vnlne of the outcroppings of the wielder of thunderbolts. A true 
copy always found its way into the official record with two p's, 
and the 'by" in their by-laws took on an e to aid in their enforce- 
ment. 

Numerous assays were made, showing the lodes to be rich in gold 
and silver bearing rock, the assays ranging from $150 to $800 per 
ton. The cheapness with which the ore could be shipped to San 
Francisco for reduction added greatly to the value of the mines. 

Stock companies were formed with capital bordering on millions, 
— indeed a company that had not "millions in it" was not worth 
organizing in those days. 

The hopes of the miners beat high, — at last they had struck it 
rich. There were grizzly old gold hunters who had prospected all 
along the Pacific slope, from the jungles of Panama to the glaciers 
of Alaska : who had delved in the eternal snows of the Sierra 
Nevada, and burrowed in the burning sands of the Colorado ; who 
had joined in the rush to the Gold Coast, to Fraser River, to 
Washoe : who ha'' formed secret expeditions to search for the Lost 
Cabin, the Wagon-Tire Diggings, the Cement Lode, the Gun-Sight 
Mine, and for innumerable other ignes fatiii that had lured honest 
miners to their ruin. 

At last they had foun*^' their El Dorado, and had found it, too, in 
the most genial of climates. No wonder that these argonauts, 
fanned by the gentle breezes and invigorated by the balmy air 
of Catalina, dreamed golden dreams and built lofty air castles over 
the dips, spurs, and angles, of their claims 
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But once again were they doonied to disappointment. They had 
no money to develop their ckims, nor could they induce capitalists 
to aid them. It was the famine year of Southern California, — ^the 
terrible dry seasons of 1863-64. Cattle and sheep were dying by 
thousands, and the cattle barons, whose wealth was in their flocks 
and herds, saw themselves reduced to the verge of poverty. 

Capital from abroad could not be induced to seek investment in 
mines on an island of the far Pacific. The nation was engaged in 
a death struggle with the Southern Confederacy, and there was 
more money in fat government contracts than in prospect holes. 

Washoe stocks had flooded the mining market, and the doubtful 
practices of mining sharps had brQught- discredit on stocks and feet. 
Then the island was covered by a Spanish grant, and the title to the 
mining claims was doubtful. 

The United States government had taken possession of a portion 
of the island, and had placed a military force on it to prevent it 
from becoming a rendezvous for privateers. The relations be- 
tween the honest miners and the country's defenders were some- 
what strained. Each regarded the other with suspicion. There 
were rumors that this mining rush was a -blind to conceal a plot 
to seize the island and make it a rendezvous for Confederate pri- 
vateers, — an entrepot from which these vessels could fit out to prey 
upon the commerce of the Coast, and possibly capture a Pacific 
steamer bound for Panama. These steamers in those days some- 
times carried a million dollars in gold. 

Many of the miners were Southern sympathizers, but whether 
such a plot was ever seriously contemplated is doubtful. The gov- 
ernment determined to forestall the possibility of it, however, by 
taking military possession of the island and evicting the miners. 

The following order was issued: 

Headquarters, Drum Barracks, 

December 25, 1863. 

In compliance with instructions from Headquarters, Department 
of the Pacific, received this day, I hereby notify all persons on 
Catalina Island to leave the same before the first of February next. 

B. R. West, 
Captain 4th California Infantry, 

Commanding Post. 

Military proclamations fired at long range failed to drive the 
miners from their tunnels and prospect holes. Drum Barracks was 
on the mainland, thirty miles away from the island. The miners 
paid very little attention to Captain West's manifesto. The question 
of the government taking possession of the mines on the Pacific 
Coast was agitating political circles, or rather was being agitated by 
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the enemies of the government. Many of the miners regarded Cap- 
tain West's order as a ruse to obtain possession of their claims. 

The next order, which was issued on the island, convinced them 
that the authorities at Washington were in earnest. It ran thus : 

Headquarters, Santa Catalina IsLAND^ 

February 5th. 1864. 
Special Orders No. 7. 

No person or persons other than owners of stock or incorporated 
companies' employes will be allowed to remain on the island on or 
after this date ; nor will any person be allowed to land until further 
instructions are received from Washington. I hereby notify miners 
prospecting, or other persons, to leave immediately. By order. 

B. R. West, 
Captain 4th, California Infantry, 

Commanding Post. 

The miners stood not on the order of their going, but went, — those 
whose sympathies were with the late Confederacy breathing curses 
not loud but deep against the tyrant Lincoln and his blue-coatea 
minions, those whose sympathies were with the government cha- 
grined and disappointed. 

Those who were exempted from eviction grew lonesome after 
the departure of their fellows, and singly or in squads as opportunity 
ofifered took their departure. It was evident to them that the times 
were out of joint for "enterprises of great pith and moment" in the 
mining world. 

In a little more than a year after the first discovery the camp was 
abandoned and Queen City, the prospective mining metropolis of 
Catalina, became a howling waste. The wild goats came down from 
the mountains and ate up the mining notices, dips, spurs, angles, and 
all. The jewfish and the shark gamboled in the placid waters of 
Wilson Harbor, unvexed by rudder or keel. Quiet reigned on 
Catalina. 

On the 15th day of the following September the troops were 
withdrawn from the island. After the withdrawal of the troops a 
few of the miners returned, but no attempt was made to resume 
work. The excitement was over. 

The last official record of a claim was made February 21st, 1865. 
This was the relocation of the consolidated New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Cincinnati leads, — twelve thousand feet of gold, silver, 
and galena bearing lodes, located on Mineral Hill. 

In 1873, Major Max Strobel of Anaheim, went to England, com- 
missioned by James Lick and the other owners, to sell the island. 
Liberally supplied with rich mineral specimens, he negotiated a sale 
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to a syndicate of London capitalists for one million dollars. Strobel 
died before the transfer was made and the sale was never consum- 
mated. 

Since then the mineral resources of the island have been lost 
sight of. What the resources really are has never been found out. 
There are indications and croppings that prospect well. But 
whether the "veins, leads, or lodes," widen or pinch out as they 
descend, or whether they dip towards the center or the surface 
of the earth, are questions to be settled by the next mining boom. 

That Yount's spcimen was genuine gold-bearing rock there can 
be but little doubt. With abundant opportunity to test it after the 
discovery of gold at Coloma, the fact that he made three voyages 
to Santa Catalina in search of his lost gold mine is evidence that he 
fully believed in its genuineness and no doubt had fully tested the 
specimen he found and carried away with him. 

But whether it was an outcropping of a gold-bearing ledge or 
only a piece of float gold quartz of some ancient lode that had sur- 
vived the disintegration that has gone on for centuries piled upon 
centuries — yes, for aeon upon aeons until the lofty chain of moun- 
tains that once paralleled the coast from San Clemente to San 
Miguel, has been reduced to a few isolated channel islands, is a 
question for scientists to wrestle with. I give it up. 



